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LESTER F. WARD 
Brown University, Providence, R. I. 



I 

No one will deny that the action of political parties consti- 
tutes a social struggle. It is not, however, generally supposed 
that it admits of scientific treatment, and the prevailing idea is 
that it is simply politics. But surely anything so universal must 
grow out of some fundamental principle, and it must be possible 
to search out and ascertain the true nature of that principle. 

Philosophers have, indeed, discussed political action and 
political parties, but they do not at all agree upon an explana- 
tion of them. Some, like M. Tarde, regard all political and 
even national struggles as so much clear loss to human progress, 
and conceive that the only road to progress lies through absolute 
peace. This is the position of most of the peace advocates. This 
view arises out of a complete failure to understand the law of 
development, or evolution in nature at large. 

Others maintain that in political strife the gain is simply the 
algebraic sum of the results obtained, the triumph of one party 
over the other being looked upon as undoing all that the other 
had done, and so on with each stage of the endless rhythm which 
characterizes party struggle. This view is scarcely less false 
than the one last considered, and also ignores the fundamental 
law of social development. 

Still another school, with John Stuart Mill at the head, holds 
that the truth lies somewhere between the two extreme views 
which form the chief planks in political platforms. This is an 
approach toward a correct interpretation of political antagonism, 
but it comes far short of the whole truth. 

A modification of this last view consists in admitting that 
there is some truth in the demands of both parties, and that the 

1 From the Annates de Vlnstitut International de Sociologies Tome XI, pp. 
393-417- Paris, 1907. 
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result preserves the modicum of truth and rejects the mass of 
error in both. There is a sense in which this statement is cor- 
rect, but it is, to say the least, a wholly inadequate and more or 
less erroneous way of stating the case. 

Finally, a few have dimly seen that the result of political 
strife is a sort of synthesis of the two antinomies represented by 
the two parties. The chief objection to this is that it is obscure, 
and does not clearly indicate what is meant by synthesis. 

Without enumerating other views, it may be as well to state 
at the outset what the fundamental principle is that underlies 
political action, and without a clear comprehension of which it is 
impossible to understand it in any scientific sense. It is the same 
principle that underlies all forms of development and evolution 
in general. Political antagonism is a form of social synergy. 
The parties that think they are opposing each other are simply 
working together for the accomplishment of an end of which 
they are unconscious. They are acting in exactly the same way 
that hostile races act in the process of social assimilation; in the 
same way that organic beings act in the process of organic 
development; in the same way that cosmical forces act in the 
formation of solar and planetory systems. It is all struggle, and 
the result is the same in all — evolution. 

We talk of progress, but the fact is that there can be no 
progress without resistance. It is customary to picture a party 
of progress and a party of reaction, or a party of progress and a 
party of order. The former represents innovation and the latter 
misoneism. But what is this innovation or pure progress that we 
try to picture to ourselves ? It is a mere figment of the imagina- 
tion. Unopposed progress is simply motion of translation and 
accomplishes nothing. It is centrifugal, and either ineffectual 
or positively destructive. Any unobstructed force has this 
character; to be effectual and constructive it must meet 
with resistance and encounter opposition. The conserva- 
tive party, party of reaction or of order, represents this 
wholesome opposition, and the vigorous interaction of the two 
forces, which looks so much like antagonism, strife, and strug- 
gle, transforms force into energy and energy into power, and 
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builds political and social structures. And after they are con- 
structed the same influences transform them, and it is this that 
constitutes social progress. Political institutions — the laws of 
every country — are the product of this political synergy, the 
crystallized action of legislative bodies created by political 
parties. As Machiavelli said : "Le buone leggi nascono da quelli 
tumulti, che molti inconsileramente damnano." 2 

The passage in full is as follows: "Li buoni esempi nascons dalla buona 
educazione, la buona educazione dalle buone leggi, e le buone leggi da quelli 
tumulti che molti inconsideramente damnano." 

II 

If now we look at political parties from a less abstract point 
of view, we may first of all inquire on what kind of questions 
parties divide. The most prominent fact in this connection is 
that the questions dividing political parties are always questions 
of principle, never questions of interest. But here we are met 
by the important truth that all questions of principle are redu- 
cible to questions of interest. This truth is what may be called the 
moral or sociological aspect of the physical truth formulated by 
Descartes, that all questions of quality are reducible to questions 
of quantity. For what is a principle? In politics, and in every 
other department of social science, a principle is the statement of 
some form of action which is believed to be advantageous to the 
public, i. e., to mankind in general. But whatever is advantageous 
consists in interest, for there is no difference between advantage 
and interest. A principle is therefore a sort of generalized 
interest. It must relate to the general interest, to the interest of 
all and not to the interest of a few. 

What the f ramers of political platforms seek, therefore, is to 
find some form of national action which is regarded as generally 
beneficial and in the interest of all citizens. There is no diffi- 
culty in doing this. The difficulty is in finding some form of 
action which is considered to be thus advantageous by some while 
it is believed by others to be disadvantageous. There are always 
many such, but most of them are still unfit for political uses 

2 Discorsi di Niccolb Machiavelli sopra la prima deca di Tito Livio, Lib. I, 
cap. iv, Opere, Vol. Ill, p. 243. Firenze, 1820. 
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because the belief in their advantageousness or else in their dis- 
advantageousness is too general. A proposition which nearly 
everyone either accepts or rejects cannot be made a rallying cry 
for a political party. There is therefore the further requisite 
that the action recommended be of such a kind that something 
like an equal number shall be found defending and opposing it. 
We see therefore how very delicate a matter it becomes to select 
an issue that is adapted to political purposes. 

There is even a still further condition, viz., that the question 
be important. One would suppose that if an almost equal num- 
ber favored and opposed a measure it must be rather a matter 
of indifference whether it be adopted or not. But the case 
requires that those who favor it shall do so passionately and 
vehemently, while those who oppose it shall do so with the most 
intense hostility. Usually there are two measures, the opposite 
of each other, one of which is defended by one party and the 
other by the other, so that instead of a positive and a negative 
party, we have two positive parties contending for opposite and 
contradictory measures. 

When we thus take account of the difficulties in the way of 
devising issues adapted to the use of political parties, the wonder 
grows that there should exist, in all countries and at all times, 
permanent political parties, always kept so evenly balanced as to 
render the result of nearly every election uncertain, and the 
reversal of party control a constant feature of political history. 
Such, however, is the case, and the still more curious part of it is 
that the process is automatic. It is not the work of a few persons 
purposesly convening and shrewdly deciding what shall be the 
party issues at any time and place. Persons do, of course, con- 
vene, and the "convention" has become in most countries a regu- 
lar feature of party management, but such persons are "dele- 
gates" sent from different sections to represent the public senti- 
ment on these questions. The feeling may be characterized as 
instinctive. In enlightened countries the whole intelligent popu- 
lation is thinking about certain things, and the things that are 
most thought about are the ones on which there are differences of 
opinion. They may be classed as subsidiary questions. There are 
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certain great vital questions which have been long settled. They 
have passed out of the range of discussion and could not be 
used as party questions. These differ in different ages and 
countries. Questions which are settled one way in one country 
are settled the other way in another. For example, the great 
religious issue of Catholicism and Protestantism in Europe did 
not come into the political field until in certain countries a suffi- 
cient number of Protestants had developed to render the parties 
nearly equal. Prior to that the church had a short way with dis- 
senters. They were heretics and were exterminated. But the 
world has nearly passed through the stage of religious parties. 
In most countries the preponderance of one or the other faith is 
so great that it is felt that there is no use in making religion a 
party issue. In religion there is very little changing of belief. 
Both the majority and the minority are practically fixed quanti- 
ties and the fate of an election would depend entirely on the 
actual number of adherents of each faith. If made a party issue 
the country would certainly be controled by the numerically 
larger faith, and it is instinctively felt that this is not desirable. 
This shows better than any other example that there is an- 
other quality which must inhere in a political issue. This quality 
is a susceptibilty to change. The question must not be so vital 
that there can be no alteration in anyone's attitude toward it. In 
other words, it must not be a question of faith or belief, but 
rather a question of opinion. On most questions of opinion 
change is possible. Opinions rest on evidence, and political cam- 
paigns have for their chief purpose the production of evidence in 
favor of the one side or the other. It is true that in the heat of 
party strife all manner of sophistry and fallacious reasoning, 
besides much actual falsehood, is resorted to, but the enlightened 
public is supposed to sift this and be guided by the sound argu- 
ment and real evidence. The ignorant voter will be deceived. 
He will follow the demagogues and vote against his own inter- 
ests, so that the ballot is of very doubtful value in his hands. 
But intelligent people will discriminate, and are liable to change 
their minds with the new evidence, even on the main issue. This 
results in the production of a large uncertain contingent, popu- 
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larly called "floaters." They cannot be depended upon, and are 
usually so numerous as to "hold the balance of power," as it is 
said. Fourier discovered that in any body of men there would 
always exist two nearly equal parties opposing each other, and a 
third party, as he called it, ready to throw itself on the one side 
or the other, and large enough to decide the issue. 

There are certain purely political questions that are not 
adapted to political parties. Such are questions relating to forms 
of government. In very few countries can these be made politi- 
cal issues. Most countries have decided them for themselves, 
although in different ways, and any party that should attempt to 
bring them into the political arena would either meet with no 
material opposition or else with certain defeat. In England, for 
example, which really possesses a democratic government, a 
republican party, should one be organized, would stand no chance 
of success, while in the United States, which is in many respects 
less democratic than England, the president having more power 
than the king, a monarchical party would have practically no 
supporters at all. These questions are settled, and any person 
advocating a form of government different from the existing one 
is simply a political heretic. He would not be punished in our 
day, but he would be an object of public scorn or ridicule. 

Ill 

The questions best of all adapted to form political issues are 
those classed as moral questions. They constitute more nearly 
than any others questions of principle as distinguished from 
questions of interest. The more completely disinterested they 
can be made to appear the better do they suit the case. Thus 
the slavery or antislavery question in the United States was 
peculiarly well adapted to form a political issue. The antislavery 
agitators could not be accused of having any personal interest in 
the result. They stood as the defenders of an oppressed race, 
and as actuated by lofty humanitarian motives. Anyone who 
understands human nature must see that all this was attended 
with a large amount of hypocrisy, as the motives of politicians 
are not higher than those of other men, but they perceive that 
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such disinterested principles are calculated to attract followers 
and win political victories. The men professing them often 
entertained race prejudices quite as strong as those of the defend- 
ers of slavery. I have heard Mr. Frederick Douglas describe his 
experiences with them. On one occasion, when invited to go to a 
New England town and speak for his race, the influential men of 
the place who had invited him refused to receive him in their 
houses, and he was obliged to wander about the streets alone for 
several hours. At last a leading Democrat, a man who was 
opposed to the abolition of slavery and defended that institution, 
but who possessed generous impulses, took him in and enter- 
tained him, and even listened to his address. 

Now that this question is settled in the United States, the two 
great parties split on a variety of other questions. It is somewhat 
difficult to define the exact difference between Republican and 
Democrat. The words mean nearly the same thing and are no 
guide to understanding the real distinction. In fact, at the very 
outset the name Republican was applied to the Democratic party, 
later qualified as Republican-Democratic party, and finally, for 
the sake of brevity, the first of these appellations was dropped, 
to be taken up much later as the name of the opposite party. The 
Democratic party originally stood for what is called State Sov- 
ereignty, i. e., the practical independence of the several states of 
the Union as against the encroachments of the federal govern- 
ment, except in such matters as are stipulated in the Constitution. 
Its great exponent was Thomas Jefferson. The party opposed to 
it was called the Federal party. Its leading representative was 
Alexander Hamilton, who believed in a strong central govern- 
ment. Later on the Federal party took the name of Whig, bor- 
rowed from English usage, and when the slavery question arose 
this became the antislavery or free-soil party, and changed its 
name to Republican a short time before the Civil War. 

But besides these main issues there has always been another 
essential difference between these two parties. In general it may 
be said that the Whig or Republican party has constituted the 
party of innovation, while the Democratic party has been the 
party of conservation. The fact that most Republicans favored 
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either the restriction or the abolition of slavery showed their 
willingness to bring about changes in existing institutions. As 
this was a moral question that party attracted to itself those 
whose moral sentiments were quickened by the real or supposed 
evils of slavery. This class was also naturally the one that read 
most and was best informed on all abstract questions. In fact, 
while there were many enlightened Democrats who defended 
slavery on general principles as a matter of deliberate conviction, 
the rank and file of the Democratic party consisted of the less 
informed elements of the population, who read little and had no 
lively disinterested sympathies. In a word, the Republican party 
was the progressive party and the Democratic party the con- 
servative party. 

These characteristics are less marked now, and in a certain 
sense they may be said to have been somewhat reversed. This is 
because the leading question today has become that of the rela- 
tions between capital and labor. After the Civil War enormous 
industrial operations were undertaken and colossal fortunes were 
acquired. Capital was accumulated to an unprecedented degree 
in the hands of great corporations, and for the first time there 
appeared in America a true proletariat. The Republican party 
had carried through the war and held the reins of govern- 
ment for many years. The capitalist class generally ranged itself 
with that party, and the Democratic party to a certain extent 
espoused the cause of the working and debtor class. But here 
that party itself divided, and the only two occasions on which 
it has been successful were those in which it was led by a friend 
of the capitalist class and was supported by a large number of 
Republicans who had become disaffected with their party. It 
was the Republican or capitalist policy that was continued, and 
the real Democratic principles were not at all in evidence. 

Political sympathy, in so far as it exists now, is for the work- 
ing classes as against the capitalists, and while this is largely 
shared by the mass of both parties, the Democratic party is the 
one that most openly professes it. A large wing of that party is 
now advocating extensive changes in the laws and institutions of 
the country, but the other wing, combined with the bulk of the 
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Republican party, has thus far been able to prevent these inno- 
vations. This is probably well, because the Democratic party 
still represents the less intelligent class, and the capitalistic wing 
embraces the better informed portion of that party. The meas- 
ures advocated by the other wing have been ill-considered and of 
doubtful propriety, and it is far better that they remain in abey- 
ance until wiser measures can be framed looking to the same 
class of reforms. So much for the political parties in America. 

IV 

Of the political parties of European states I cannot of course 
speak from any personal knowledge, and must depend mainly 
upon history and general information. Indeed, except for those 
of England, I shall not attempt to speak, but there are features 
of English partisanship that possess a special interest for the 
sociologist. In England as in the United States the names of the 
leading political parties have changed while their character has 
remained practically the same. The old Whig and Tory parties 
have become the Liberal and Conservative parties. Exactly what 
the names Whig and Tory originally stood for has probably never 
been better expressed than by Bolingbroke in 1735, when he said : 

The power and majesty of the people, an original contract, the authority 
and independency of Parliament, liberty, resistance, exclusion, abdication, 
deposition; these were ideas associated at that time [he is writing of the end 
of the seventeenth century], to the idea of a Whig, and supposed by every 
Whig to be incommunicable and inconsistent with the idea of a Tory. 

Divine, hereditary, indefeasible right, lineal succession, passive obedience, 
non-resistance, slavery, nay, and sometimes popery too, were associated in 
many minds to the idea of a Tory; and deemed incommunicable and incon- 
sistent, in the same manner, with the idea of a Whig. 3 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, who cites this passage from Boling- 
broke, adds : "In essence Toryism stands for the power of the 
state versus freedom of the individual; and in essence Liberal- 
ism stands for the freedom of the individual versus the power of 
the state." 4 

3 Bolingbroke : A Dissertation on Parties. The work of the Late Right 
Honourable Henry St. John, Lord Viscount Bolingbroke, etc. Eight volumes. 
Vol. Ill, p. 38. London, 1809. 

* Principles of Sociology, Vol. I, p. 606 (§ 266). New York, 1877. 
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If we compare this last with American parties we shall find 
that, quite the opposite of the popular assumption, the English 
Whig or Liberal party is not represented by the American Fed- 
eral, Whig, or Republican party, but more nearly by the Demo- 
cratic party. The Federal party of the United States, as all 
know, demanded a strong federal or central government, with 
restriction of the powers of the states. The modern Republican 
party certainly has this for one of its fundamental principles. 
On the other hand, the Democratic party not only insists on the 
sovereignty pf the states, but it opposes nearly all attempts of the 
government to enlarge its functions or undertake operations of 
its own in any direction. It is pre-eminently the party of laisses 
faire. It also demands the maximum individual liberty for the 
citizen, and thus represents the greatest freedom of contract. 

The most curious part of the comparison is that, notwithstand- 
ing the resemblances between the Liberal and Democratic parties 
just pointed out, it still remains true that the Whigs of both 
England and America, and the English Liberals and American 
Republicans, constitute the party of progress, while the Con- 
servative and the Democratic parties agree in constituting the 
party of inaction, at least, if not of reaction. 

This is explained by the entirely different political conditions 
of the two countries, even today, and still more so in the past. 
The fact is that in a monarchical government the state really 
does represent status, i. e., it represents the statical condition, 
and no initiative in the direction of reform or improvement is 
taken by the state. This makes the party that defends the state 
the party of inertia or of order, if anyone prefers, while the party 
that resists the state stands for progress in the sense of prevent- 
ing governmental restraint of free individual initiative. This is 
exactly reversed in a republican form of government, like that of 
the United States. Here it is the state that is constantly striving 
to do something, to change the existing status, to introduce 
reforms and improvements. It is this spontaneous initiative of 
the state which calls for a conservative party to hold it in check. 
That party in the United States is the Democratic party, while 
the Republican party constantly seeks reform. 
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This distinction is coming to exist in England also. A gov- 
ernment may call itself a monarchy when in fact it really is a 
democracy. Whenever it becomes thoroughly representative, 
whenever its lawmakers are chosen by the votes of the people, 
and are in danger of being defeated unless they advocate in 
Parliament the measures that the people demand, the government 
takes on the character of a democracy, and the reforms desired 
by the people will be brought before Parliament to be either 
adopted or rejected. This inaugurates a complete revolution, 
and the government no longer represents pure status, but takes 
the initiative in all progressive activities. When this occurs the 
party of resistance to state action is transformed from a party of 
liberation to a party of reaction. 

V 
The inability to see that different political conditions in dif- 
ferent countries or at different periods in the history of the same 
country alter the complexion of political parties and produce such 
apparent anomalies as have been pointed out, has led writers on 
the subject to some very unphilosophical conclusions. I will 
revert to only one case, and that is the position taken by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. He undertook to show that the modern Lib- 
erals of England are in reality Tories, and are defending the 
principles that specially characterize the Tory party. Bemoan- 
ing what he calls the "reversion to the compulsory social system," 
and immediately following his definition of the parties, he adds : 
But whereas, during the previous peaceful period, individual liberty was 
extending by abolishing religious disabilities, establishing free-trade, removing 
impediments from the press, etc.; since the reversion began, the party which 
effected these changes has vied with the opposite party in multiplying state- 
administrations which diminish individual liberty. 6 

This is what he afterward called "The New Toryism," which 
is the title of an article contributed by him to the Contemporary 
Review for February, 1884, republished in 1892, as the first of 
the series entitled: "The Man versus the State," following his 
Social Statics, abridged and revised. He opens this article with 
the remark that "most of those who now pass as Liberals, are 

5 Spencer, loc. cit. 
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Tories of a new type. This is a paradox which I propose to 
justify." Farther on in the same article, speaking of "Toryism 
as rightly conceived," he says : 

Standing as it does for coercion by the State versus the freedom of the 
individual, Toryism remains Toryism, whether it extends this coercion for 
selfish or unselfish reasons. As certainly as the despot is still a despot, 
whether his motives for arbitrary rule are good or bad; so certainly is the 
Tory still a Tory, whether he has egoistic or altruistic motives for using 
state-power to restrict the liberty of the citizen, beyond the degree required 
for maintaining the liberties of other citizens. The altruistic Tory as well 
as the egoistic Tory belongs to the genus Tory; though he forms a new 
species of the genus. And both stand in distinct contrast with the Liberal as 
defined in the days when Liberals were rightly so called, and when the 
definition was — "one who advocates greater freedom from restraint, especially 
in political institutions." 

Thus, then, is justified the paradox I set out with. As we have seen, 
Toryism and Liberalism originally emerged, the one from militancy and the 
other from industrialism. The one stood for the regime of status and the 
other for the regime of contract — the one for that system of compulsory 
co-operation which accompanies the legal inequality of classes, and the other 
for that voluntary co-operation which accompanies their legal equality; and 
beyond all question the early acts of the two parties were respectively for 
the maintenance of agencies which effect this compulsory co-operation, and for 
the weakening or curbing of them. Manifestly the implication is that, in so 
far as it has been extending the system of compulsion, what is now called 
Liberalism is a new form of Toryism. 6 

What the form of restriction of individual liberty is of which 
he complains as being brought about by the combined sanction of 
both the Conservative and Liberal parties of England, may be 
gathered from the three other articles of this series, entitled 
respectively: "The Coming Slavery," "The Sins of Legisla- 
tors," and "The Great Political Superstition." In none of these 
is it charged that the government had seized and imprisoned 
citizens for political reasons, or had oppressed them in the manner 
which was so common in the earlier history of the country. We 
hear nothing of dungeons, of lettres de cachet, or of political 
executions. There had always been religious liberty, free trade, 
and a free press. What then was the supreme offense? It con- 

" The Man versus the State, pp. 299, 300 ; Contemporary Review, Vol. XLV, 
pp. 166, 167. February, 1884. 
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sisted almost exclusively in a series of steps taken by the state 
in the direction of assuming new duties, enlarging its functions, 
and undertaking industrial operations which had previously 
been left wholly to private enterprise. In the second article he 
sums up the greater part of these as follows : 

Then, again, comes state-ownership of railways. Already this exists to 
a large extent on the Continent. Already we have had here a 
few years ago loud advocacy of it. And now the cry, which was raised 
by sundry politicians and publicists, is taken up afresh by the Democratic 
Federation, which proposes "state ownership of railways, with or without 
compensation." Evidently pressure from above, joined by pressure from 
below, is likely to effect this change dictated by the policy everywhere spread- 
ing ; and with it must come many attendant changes. For railway-proprietors, 
at first owners and workers of railways only, have become masters of numer- 
ous businesses directly or indirectly connected with railways; and these will 
have to be purchased by the government when the railways are purchased. 
Already exclusive letter carrier, exclusive transmitter of telegrams, and on 
the way to become exclusive carrier of parcels, the state will not only be the 
exclusive carrier of passengers, goods, and minerals, but will add to its pres- 
ent various trades many other trades. Even now, besides erecting its naval 
and military establishments and building harbors, docks, breakwaters, etc., 
it does the work of ship-builder, cannon-founder, small-arms maker, manu- 
facturer of ammunition, army-clothier and boot-maker; and when the rail- 
ways have been appropriated "with or without compensation," as the Demo- 
cratic Federationists say, it will have become locomotive-engine-builder, car- 
riage-maker, tarpaulin and grease manufacturer, passenger-vessel owner, 
coal-miner, stone-quarrier, omnibus-proprietor, etc. Meanwhile its local lieu- 
tenants, the municipal governments, already in many places suppliers of 
water, gas-makers, owners and workers of tramways, proprietors of baths, 
will doubtless have undertaken various other businesses. And when the 
state, directly or by proxy, has thus come into possession of, or has estab- 
lished numerous concerns for, wholesale production and for wholesale dis- 
tribution, there will be good precedents for extending its function to retail 
distribution : following such a example, say, as is offered by the French gov- 
ernment, which has long been a retail tobacconist. 7 

Such, according to Mr. Spencer, is the New Toryism, and 
he imagined that it closely resembled the Old Toryism. His mis- 
take was precisely that which has already been pointed out. In 
the last two centuries the English government has become a vir- 
tual democracy; the people have taken the initiative, and have 

7 Ibid., pp. 326, 327; Contemporary Review, Vol. XLV, p. 478. April, 1884. 
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demanded action by the government along various industrial 
lines. The legislators, to whatever party they belonged, have 
been compelled to respond under pain of being left at home. If 
they did not respond they were left at home and others chosen 
who were willing to respond. The only sense in which such 
action can be called oppression is that the state has entered into 
competition with the individual in these industries and may have 
rendered their operation by private initiative unprofitable. But 
no one will contend now that the state has not conducted the 
postal business better than it was conducted by individuals. The 
same is now generally conceded for public telegraphy in Eng- 
land. It is more or less true of other industries, and would prob- 
ably prove true of public railways after a fair trial. 

In such matters there is no doubt that the Liberal party in 
England, like the Republican party in America, has chiefly stood 
for state action, while the Conservative party of England and 
the Democratic party of America have offered the chief resist- 
ance to such action. In this respect, as has already been pointed 
out, the attitude of the parties of the present day seems to be the 
reverse of that of the old Whig and Tory parties of England, 
when the Tories were found defending state action and the 
Whigs resisting it. But there is all the difference in the world in 
the character of the action of the state at the two epochs. 
Whereas the state was then actually restraining the freedom of 
the individual, seizing him and thrusting him into prison, or 
cutting off his head, today it is leaving him perfectly fr.ee to act, 
to carry on any business he chooses, and its only action is to 
enter, under certain circumstances, into the industrial work of 
society and conduct certain kinds of business which it can do 
more advantageously for the people than can private individuals. 
To call this Toryism, or to see in it any restriction of individual 
liberty, is completely to misunderstand it and to confound utterly 
dissimilar things. 

VI 

This brings me to the part of the subject most vital to the 
sociologist. In a certain sense the state represents, and has 
always represented, the active power of society. But under truly 
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monarchical governments state activity is directed to securing the 
advantage of a ruling class. For all other purposes its attitude is 
essentially passive. Such action as it takes in other directions is 
mainly in the form of resistance to individual activity within 
the state. Individual liberty in states thus constituted is regarded 
as hostile to the state, and therefore such states have always 
assumed the role of limiting or suppressing individual liberty. 
The essential quality of Toryism was, then, support of the state 
in its efforts to suppress individual liberty. The opposite party, 
originally called the Whig party, stood for individual freedom 
against this action of the state, and this party, in England and 
France, had for its powerful ally the whole body of political 
economists. Thus reinforced it ultimately triumphed and 
brought about the constitutional government which now exists in 
England. The revolution went on until the government at last 
became a virtual democracy. I have already described the 
further effect of this change in converting the government into 
an active agent of social amelioration. The present Liberal party 
is the natural successor of the old Whig party, but instead of 
resisting the action of government, which no longer strives 
to restrict individual liberty, it now finds itself mainly on the side 
of the government in seeking to bring about these reforms. The 
opposing party, now no longer called the Tory party, takes the 
name of the Conservative party, and finds itself resisting instead 
of supporting state action. 

The question has arisen which of these parties is to be 
regarded as on the side of individual liberty. The political econ- 
omists of the old school, who formerly aided the Whig party, 
are now for the most part allied with the Conservative party in 
opposition to what they regard as the excessive initiative of the 
state. This was practically Mr. Spencer's position. But there 
is a new school of economists who perceive the significance of 
these fundamental changes, and who see no danger in the action 
of the state in response to the demands of enlightened constitu- 
encies for political reforms. 

The state still represents the collective action of society, and 
in a much more complete sense than it did under a truly mo- 
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narchical government. No doubt the old Whigs and political 
economists were right in regarding such collective action as was 
then taken by the state as hostile to individual liberty. The only 
question is whether the present collective action is to be so 
regarded. An analysis of the situation shows that this is not 
the case, and that the action of democratic, or virtually demo- 
cratic states is simply the carrying-out of the expressed wishes 
of the people. 

Under the strict economic regime that was originally 
demanded and ultimately achieved, which forbids the state to 
interfere in any way with the so-called individual freedom of the 
citizen — the laissez-faire policy — it was found that individuals 
could and did inaugurate a system which restricted the personal 
liberty of man more completely and more oppressively than the 
state had ever done, and the great modern political question has 
become how to prevent this new form of oppression. Nearly all 
clear-sighted statesmen, economists, and thinkers see that the 
only way is through collective action. This collective action, 
which Mr. Spencer characterized as "the coming slavery," is 
therefore neither more nor less than a policy of individual 
liberty. The real "slavery" has already come, and the problem 
now is that of emancipation. The progressive party in all coun- 
tries is now, as it always has been, on the side of individual 
liberty, the only difference being that whereas formerly it was 
the state that restricted it, now it is powerful individuals and 
great corporations. The true Liberal cares not who the oppressor 
may be; it is oppression that he resists, from whatever source. 
And thus we have the somewhat remarkable paradox, a true 
paradox, and not a false one, such as that with which Mr. 
Spencer set out, viz., that collectivism, instead of being opposed 
to individualism, is the only means of securing it. 



